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Childre 






iti who must not grow 
until after Ghrlstmas 


In the Surrey village of Efiinghani lives a girl who is actually 
doing what so many others only dream about. Her name is 
Elizabeth Young. Only just twelve, she has already made her 
debut on the professional stage and was in her second show 
when a CN reporter called to see her. 


Ej^VEN in these days of so many 
clever young actresses, Eliza¬ 
beth Young is considered to have 
exceptional talent. Her great 
chance came at the end of the 
Summer term, when her drama 
teacher learned that there was to 
be an audition at the Guildford 
Repertory Theatre for a child 
part. 

Off went Elizabeth to appear 
before the author and producer of 
the current play and speak a piece 
from Toad of Toad Hall. She 
got the part. 

A week’s rehearsal followed 
and then a week of performing in 
the play, a thriller, at six evening 
shows and two matinees. Directly 
after that she had to start re¬ 
hearsal for a juvenile pari in Roar 
Like, A Dove, a comedy that had 
a long run in London 

“It’s a jolly good part, 1 have 
in Roar Like a Dove'* said Eliza¬ 
beth, coiling two long golden 
plaits round her neck like a 
muffler. 

“I'm on quite a lot. -In fact 
I open the show. In Ac! One I 


come running on in blue jeans, 
my brother’s rugger shirt and 
sweater, and sandals. I’m sup¬ 
posed to be stealing into the 
library to look up words in the 
dictionary for Scrabble. Then I 
hear someone coming and hide 
under the desk.” 

Asked how she got on \vith 
make-up, Elizabeth replied: 

“Oh well, the rest of the Com¬ 
pany are awfully kind and help 
me. The funny thing is 1 have to 
put on freckles. I have my own, 
of course, on my nose, but, you 
see, they get covered under the 
grease paint. So I’ve had to learn 
how to put them back. You use 
a paint brush with a tiny dab 
of cold cream and brown paint, 
and then you give your face a 
sort of stab with the brush as if 
you were boring a hole.” (Here 
she gave a vivid demonstration 
of the movement). • 

At Christmas Elizabeth will be 
appearing in pantomime at Brigh¬ 
ton Hippodrome. She is one of a 
troupe of twelve young dancers 
who will stay in a hotel for the 



Elizabeth Young with an old friend 




T NEW STAR 



Walt Disney’s new picture, 
The Horsemasters, all about 
a riding school, has Annette 
Funicello as its 17-year-old 
star. She is having riding 
lessons with an English saddle 
as she is an American, used 
to a Western type saddle. 


Boiling our eggs with 
power from France 


run of the show. It will be great 
fun, hut hard work, too, with two 
shows a day to begin with. 

Now, Elizabeth can act equally 
well as an eight-year-old or a 14- 
year-old. But, like other children, 
she can only act so long as it 
does not interfere with her school¬ 
ing. That is what the law says. 

Long day’s work 

As soon as term-time starts 
again there will only be evening 
performances and the twelve will 
go to a local secondary school for 
the rest of the run. So Elizabeth 
will have to be at her desk at 
nine in the morning though she 
wall not have left the theatre till 
late the night before. 

Besides acting and dancing, 
Elizabeth can sing well and also 
play the clarinet and piano. 

“ What’s, worrying me,” she 
said, as we parted, “is that I’m 
nearly five feet tall now. And I 
mustn’t grow a single inch more 
before Christmas, for five feet’s 
the limit for panto babes.” 

But Elizabeth, we can be sure, 
is going to grow into parts much 
bigger than that. 


British eggs may soon be boiled 
by energy from water running 
down the Alps, while the Paris 
“Metro” may at times be driven 
by power from British coal mines. 

For preparations are now going 
ahead for laying the cross-Channel 
submarine cable which will con¬ 
nect the national electricity 
systems of France and the United 
Kingdom next year. 

France gets two-thirds of her 
electricity from water power, 
much of it derived from Alpine 
streams. So, when the mountain 


snows are melting, France may 
easily have a glut of power. It 
is then that France could help 
the British electricity supply 
when under full load. 

On the other hand, in times of 
drought in France, British power 
from coal-driven generators could 
help the French, 

The link will make it possible 
to use each country’s generating 
capacity to lull advantage, and 
save building expensive additional 
plants to cope with increasing 
demand. 


Switch Off Stove 

SAID THIS SOS 


A Sheffield motorist gave the 
Automobile Association an un¬ 
usual job the other day while on 
his way with his wife for a holiday 
at Skegness. Stopping a patrolman 
at Metheringham, Lincolnshire, he 
said that they had now remem¬ 
bered leaving their electric stove 
switched on, with a pressure 
cooker on it. He then asked if it 
would be possible to get a 
message through to their daughter, . 
who also lives in Sheffield and 1 


would be able to go round to their 
house and switch off. 

Within a few minutes the 
patrolman met a superintendent 
in his radio car, and he got in 
touch with the A.A. Nottingham 
headquarters. A teleprinter 
message was sent to the Sheffield 
headquarters, and thence by 
patrolman to the daughter. All 
was well. 


© Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1967 
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THE KING THE 
KABAKA 

By the CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

One of the most picturesque visitors to Britain is King 
Frederick Mutesa 11, the Kabaka of Buganda, who came to 
London last month to discuss the political future of his 
country with the British Government. 

Buganda is the biggest province in Uganda, which has been 
under British protection for about 60 years. The Kabaka is 
its king, and he holds great powers over his subjects. 

J^iNG Frederick, who was born 
35 years ago, is the 37th 
Kabaka of Buganda, whose people 
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are called Baganda. The succes¬ 
sion has been handed, down in an 
unbroken line for the past 400 
years. 

You may have seen pictures of 
the Kabaka’s recent appearances 
in London. They show some 
Baganda students prostrating 
themselves, for the Kabaka is 
treated with great reverence, and 
the etiquette of his Court demands 
that all subjects shall kneel in 
his presence. 

This strong bond between the 
Kabaka and his people must be 
remembered when we consider the 
political problem in Uganda. And 
that problem can be more simply 
stated than solved. 

Going their own way 

Buganda is one of four 
monarchies in Uganda which 
want to go their own way and 
not be merged into a single cen¬ 
tral Uganda Government. They 
do not want to be swamped by 
“democrats” and ultimately led 
into some larger union of East 
African nations in which their 
identity will be lost. 

If we think of the early kings 
of Scotland and princes of Wales 
who refused to be subdued by 
England we shall have a rough 
idea of the way many Baganda 
people feel. 

The British Government, anxi¬ 
ously . watching the vast changes 
that are going on in Africa, be¬ 
lieves it to be in the best interests 
of these kingdoms that they 
should co-operate for mutual 
strength. 

But Uganda is unlike the other 




King Frederick of Buganda 

East African countries, for their 
problems are largely due to the 
rule of European white minorities 
over large African majorities. 

In Uganda the question of 
future independence is an issue 
between two sets of Africans, the 
one with royalist sentiments and 
the other with a more democratic 
outlook. The British are there as 
protectors and administrators only 
until the country can stand on its 
own feet. In a total population 
of about six million there arc 
some 72,000 Asians, mostly shop¬ 
keepers, and about 11,000 Euro¬ 
peans w'ho work in Uganda but 
.are not permanent dwellers like 
the white settlers of Kenya. 

• So the Kabaka has become a 
key figure in the issue of which 
Africans shall rule Uganda. In 
modern Africa, swept by national¬ 
ism from one end to the other, 
the Kabaka is cast to play an 
important part, so let us look .at 
him more closely. 

In November 1942, on his 18th 
birthday, the Prime Minister of 



Buganda presented the Kabaka 
to his people. “Sirs", he pro¬ 
claimed to the kneeling populace 
on Royal Hill, “1 present unto 
you the Kabaka Edward .William 
Frederick Mutesa IT, the un¬ 
doubted Kabaka of this country 
of Buganda". Then came back 
the answering shout: “God save 
Kabaka Mutesa" as the cei’e- 
monial drums rolled. 

King Frederick was educated 
at Budo missionary school and 
at the East African University in 
Makerere. Then he was sent to 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
where he played games with dis¬ 
tinction and read a special course 
in law, history, and economics. 
He later served in the Brigade of 
Guards, 

Six languages 

Uganda, is made up of people 
of mixed origin,' has 13 tribes, 
and a choice of six African lan¬ 
guages as well as Hindustani, 
spoken by the Asian traders, and 
English. But the people of the 
Buganda Kingdom who call them¬ 
selves Baganda and speak the 
Luganda language, are the most 
numerous. 

On the population basis the 
Kabaka rules over about 17 per 
cent, of Uganda. During the last 
century, after possibly 200 years 
of leadership by the neighbouring 
kingdom of Bunyoro, the voice 
of the ruling Kabaka became the 
most influential in Uganda. 

Missionaries and traders fol¬ 
lowed the explorer H, M. Stanley 
into Uganda which, before the 
century ended, had become a 
British Protectorate. In 1900, after 
a revolt incited by the Kabaka of 
the day, British entered into an 
agreement with the Buganda 
province. 

Council of the Lukiko 

This ia^sled during the present 
century while Britain gradually 
applied colonial rule and tried to 
weld all Uganda into one self- 
governing unit ripe for inde¬ 
pendence. But again and again 
the p.^ovince of Buganda refused 
any 1‘nk with the central institu¬ 
tions of the protectorate. 

The Kabaka rules his kingdom 
through a grand council called the 
Lukiko. In 1953 a violent dispute 
blew up between Britain, the ruler, 
and the Lukiko over the Kabaka’s 
constitutipnal responsibilities. As 
a result King Frederick was 
banished to Britain, where he lived 
in exile for two years. 

In 1955 he was restored to his 
rejoicing people and efforts to fit 
Buganda into the pattern of events 
in Africa are continuing to the 
present day. 

Official chimney 


sweep 


OUR HOMELAND 


UllapooL on the shores of Loch 
Broom, Ross and Cromarty 


A National Coal Board lorry 
driver has become the first 
nationalised chimney sweep. 

Wearing a suit of white overalls 
and driving a white van he will 
work the Manchester district where 
many customers have complained 
to the North-West Divisional Coal 
Board that they cannot obtain the 
services of a sweep. 


MEWS 


EVEaYWHEKE 


To help Mauritius islanders to 
rebuild homes destroyed by 
cyclones earlier this year, the 
British Government has made a 
grant of over £3,600,000 and a 
loan of nearly £2,700,000. 

Afloat in a dish 



During the monsoon in East 
Pakistan the countryside is 
flooded and almost anything 
that will float is used as a 
boat. This boy is sitting in a 
feeding-dish for cattle. 


Fire brigades turned out for 
more than 223,000 fires in 
England and Wales last year, not 
counting chimney fires. Damage 
amounted to £44,000,000. 


Buckinghamshire is losing farm¬ 
land to the builder at the rate of 
1,000 acres a year; but its cattle, 
sheep, and poultry are on the 
increase. . 

South Africans will vote on the 
5th October to decide whether 
their country is to become a 
republic. 

DESERT RESCUE 

A hundred Muslim pilgrims 
stranded in the Libyan desert on 
their way home from, Mecca to 
Nigeria have been rescued by a 
Royal Air Force plane. 

A new deep-sea diving record of 
about 507 feet has been set up 
by frogman Hannes Keller .of 
Switzerland. This beats the old 
record by about 80 feet. 

TINY WATCH 

A wrist watch with a dial only 
five-sixteenths of an inch wide 
will be among the exhibits at the 
Watch and Jewellery Trade Fair 
at Olympia from 12th to 16th 
September. It is the smallest 
watch in regular production. 


THEY SAY... 

Television is the world’s most 
wonderful conjuring trick . . . 
and it is becoming trickier and 
trickier every year. 

Lord Brabazon 



It’s here again! 


Packed with picture- 
stories and stories-to- 
read, SCHOOL FRIEND 
ANNUAL has always 
been a winner with 
schoolgirls of all 
ages. Now here’s 
the latest number— 
just out! 


160 absorbing pages, lots of full colour 

Just listen to these intriguing story titles : Trudie’s T.V. Adventure 
in Paris—Jill Crusoe and the Sea Monster—Heroine of the Jungle 
Hospital—Ballet of the Wishing Well—Romance at Castle Belmonte 
—Fashion Problem at St. Faith’s—Secret of the Phantom Wrecker,; 
And many absorbing features including A Horse Lover’s Quiz—in; 
full colour. Reserve or get your copy without delay I '■ 

SCHOOL FRIEND ANNUAL 1961 


NOW ON SALE 


PRICE 8'6 Price cpplies 


to U.K, only 
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FILMING THE 
ILIAD 


Three men blow ©ne horn 



Down-to-earth 

hobby 

The keen young archaeologist 
in this picture is Jonathan Odell, 
son of a farmer at Barton, Bed¬ 
fordshire. Jonathan has been 
busy during the holidays, digging 
deep in a vegetable plot in his 
garden, and has unearthed frag¬ 



ments of medieval pottery and 
dozens of clay pipes. Samples of 
his latest finds have gone to the 
Curator of the Luton Museum, 
where he already has exhibits. 


HOTEL FOR CATS 

An enterprising Surrey girl, 
Mary Hodgkinson, runs a holiday 
hotel for cats in the garden of 
her home at Leatherhead. She 
can accommodate 20 , cats at a 
time while their owners are away, 
and each is provided with a 
roomy cubicle and its own little 
private garden. 


A film based on Homer’s Iliad, 
the great poem describing the 
siege of Troy (which the Greeks 
called llion), is to be made in 
Greece. It has been decided that 
the most suitable location for the 
main war scenes, with 1,500 
soldiers taking part, is the plain 
of Marathon, site of the famous 
battle of that name which, how¬ 
ever,' took place many centuries 
after the siege of Troy. 

Other outdoor scenes will be 
shot at the ancient city of Tiryns 
where the imposing ruins will 
make a convenient substitute for 
Troy, whose site is near the en¬ 
trance to the Dardanelles. 

Spears, shields, helmets, and 
other equipment will be made in 
Greece. - 


Pioneers wanted 
in israei 

Israel’s Prime Minister, Mr. 
Ben Gjurion, has appealed to the 
country’s youth to live as pioneers 
in the less populated parts of their 
land. 

Development of the desert 
regions in the south, in the Negev 
and near the growing new port of 
Eilat, on the eastern arm of the 
Red Sea, would provide a link 
with Asian and African countries. 
He wants young people not only 
to work in these areas as teachers, 
engineers, or doctors, but to take 
their families with them. 


Observatory in 
his backyard 

What do drainage contractors 
do in their spare time? Well, 
there is one in New Zealand, Mr. 
J. B. Orr of Mount Roskill, Auck¬ 
land, who turns his attention to 
the stars, having built himself an 
observatory hi his backyard.. It 
cost him £1,500, and soon he is to 
spend another £ 1,000 on a new 
telescope, an English 12-inch in¬ 
strument which will be the first 
of its kind in the Dominion. 

Mr. Orr forwards all his in¬ 
formation and photographs to the 
British Astronomical Association 
in England, 


This enormous alpenhorn» 
photographed in the Bavarian 
Alps, needs three men to 
blow it. It is of a type trad¬ 
itionally used for calling, 
cattle in the mountains. This 
Instrument was made from a 
single spruce tree and weighs 
nearly 100 pounds. 


SOLID CREAM 

Cream in tablet form is likely 
to become an important new 
Danish export. It was introduced 
at this year’s Food Fair in Aal¬ 
borg, and there will be an annual 
production of 100 tons or 20 
million tablets. They will be 
chiefly useful in hot countries 
where cream is not easy to keep. 


HOW TO BECOME 
A JOURNALIST 

School-leavers who think they 
would like newspaper work can 
get excellent advice on the sub¬ 
ject from a new Choice of Careers 
booklet called Journalism and 
Press Photography (Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, Is. 6d.) 

Ability to write is not the sole 
requisite needed for success in this 
field. General knowledge' of 
everyday affairs is needed, too, 
and also that intense curiosity 
about people and things which 
grows into the characteristic 
known as “a nose for news.” 

Many branches of newspaper 
work are described in this book¬ 
let. They are all exacting jobs, 
but they have their rewards, and 
these rewards are not merely 
financial.. 

British students 
in American 

homes 

Forty-two British girls and boys 
of 16 to 18 have gone to the 
United States for a year, to live 
in American homes and study at 
local high schools. Winners of 
American Field Service Interna¬ 
tional Scholarships, they were 
selected hot only for their achieve¬ 
ments at school, but for person¬ 
ality, qualities of leadership, and 
wide range of interests. 

The purpose of the scholarships 
is to increase understanding 
between the young people of 
various nations. 



■ ND 

Six new bicycles to be won! 


There is something wrong in one 
of these pictures—a deliberate mis¬ 
take. Spot the mistake and put a 
circle around it. Then colour the 
other picture with paint or crayon. 


Complete the form and send it with both 
pictures plus one wrapper from a 6d. Milky 
Bar (or two wrappers from 3d. Milky Bars) 
to the address below. Competitors from 
Eire send one Milky Bar wrapper. 


100 Consolation Prizes of Nestle^s Chocolate 


/, Entries must arrive not later 
than September 30th and cannot 
subsequently be returned to 
competitors. 

2. Entrants must be residents of 
Great Britain, Northern Ireland, 
Eire or the Channel Islands. 

3. Children of the employees of 
The Nestle Company Ltd., or 
of their advertising agents are not 
eligible to compete. 

4. Prizes will be awarded for the 
best colouring of the correct pic¬ 
ture in the following age groups: 


(a) aged 8 and under (b) aged 9 
or 10 (c) aged 11 to 15 

5. There will be two winners in 
every age group who will each 
be given a new bicycle or cash 
equivalent. 

6. 100 Consolation Prizes of 
Nestle’s Chocolate will be awarded 
to the runners-up. 

7. Winners will be notified by 
post, and results may be obtained 
from The Nestle Co. Ltd., after 
October 15 th. The judges’ decision 
is final. 


Nestles 


milky bar 

MADE WITH JW FULL CREAM 




ENTRY FORM 

Post to: 

Nastle's Milky Bar Competition, 
Dept. N.1. 317 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.99 


NAME (Block letters please) - 

ADDRESS.-. 

TOWN.-. 


. AGE... 


.COUNTV,... 


HB36 
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SEE HOW TO MAKE 
A RACING KART 


r 






Geoffrey Frederick and Sheila Robins give a helping hand to 
Jeremy Bullock at the start of a kart race. 


Jt is not often that a TV serial 
puts over documentary in¬ 
formation that can be useful to 
viewers. But in nex: Tuesday’s 
episode of the Assoc'ated-Redif- 
fusion serial The Chequered Flag, 
you can learn how to make a 
racing kart. 

Jeremy Bullock, who plays the 
boy racing enlhusiast, Mike 
Brown, will be seen in A.R.'s 
Wembley studios unpacking a 
kart kit and patting the com¬ 
ponents together. 

Producer Jim Pop'e told me: 


LOOK ! E’ve got a new 

BURKE BOOK! 



S’matter of fact, it’s fiction. Space 
fiction. I love reading about sputniks 
and space stations. And rocket 
flights to the Moon. Of course, we 
don’t know yet what it really feels 
like to live on the Moon. But Patrick 
Moore (he’s the famous TV astron¬ 
omer) knows an awful lot about it 
and imagines it splendidly. His 
latest book CAPTIVES OF THE 
MOON is about two boys who are 
lucky enough to be on a rescue rocket 
to the Moon after a big explosion has 
been seen there. The situation looks 
very dangerous. And it’s ail very 
thrilling, spine-chilling and all that. 
And well worth 8s. 6d. 

If you like space fiction, then you’ll 
like PERIL ON THE LOST 
PLANETy too. It’s by Angus 
MacVicar and it’s just as ex¬ 
citing as CAPTIVES OF THE 
MOON, Buy it and read for 
yourself. It’s the same price. 


Stunts by a 
pi'actieal 

jfflkei* 

NEW look on weekend I.T.V. 
—that is the promise held out 
by Val Parnell of A.T.V, and 
Howard Thomas of ABC TV. 

“When our new season starts 
on 10th September,” says Mr. 
Parnell, “all our weekend pro¬ 
grammes—whether ‘ live,’ taped, 
or on film—will have been 
specifically designed for TV.” 

One of the first programmes 
will have Bob Monkhouse as 
compere for CamVd Camera, a 
joke series in the near future, in 
which ordinary people come up 
against situations they are not 
expecting. Hov/ they behave will 
be filmed by a hidden camera. 
The stunts are being thought up 
by ' Jonathan Routh, a noted 
practical joker. 
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Ship-spotters will 
enjoy this series 


giiip-spOTTEits round Britain’s 
coasts have as much fun 
identifying vessels by their funnels 
and colours as train-spotters have 
with engine types and numbers at 
railway junctions. 

Associated-Rediffusion have the 
ship-spotters in mind in Crowds 
Nest, the first series of its kind on 
TV, due to begin in the middle 
of this month. 

I hear that it will deal with all 


the famous shipping lines, show¬ 
ing pictures and silhouettes of 
ships past and present, and cover¬ 
ing much of the history of each 
line. 

John West has written the 
scripts and will be the speaker in 
each programme. Recently he was 
responsible for Slipway 14, the 
B.B.C, TV Junior series about the 
building and launching of a fine 
new liner. 


JN TOWN TODAY 


“This will be a real lesson in kart 
construction. Viewers will see one 
assembled from start to finish. 
Naturally, even the clever Mike 
can’t rig a complete kart in thir¬ 
teen minutes, so we shall have 
several models in various stages of 
construction.” 

In the second half of the 
episode, Mike drives his kart in a 
manufacturers’ trophy race. 

In search of 
lemurs and 
chameleons 

Qhasing after lemurs, David 

Attenborough is off on his 
travels again this month for 
B.B.C. Television, his destination 
being Madagascar. His companion 
is cameraman Geoffrey Mulligan, 
w'ho also went with him to the 
South Sea Islands. 

“I’ve been wanting to go to 
Madagascar for a long time,” says 
Attenborough. “The people are 
fascinating and some of the 
animals are unique. The ones I 
particularly want to study and 
film are lemurs and chameleons. 
Lemurs in Madagascar vary in 
size from tiny ones no bigger than 
bush babies to animals the size 
of a big monkey.” 

As for the chameleons, he 
hopes to find the giant variety, as 
long as two feet. Their eyes 
swivel independently. That means 
they could keep watch on Atten¬ 
borough and Mulligan, both at 
once, without turning their heads. 

EYES OF THE 
ROYAL AIR 
FORCE 

Mbet the “eyes” of the Royal 
Air Force. Next Tuesday 
B.B.C, Junior TV pays a visit to 
the R.A.F, station at Wyton, 
Huntingdonshire, to show the 
w’ork of the photo and radar 
reconnaissance units. 

Geoffrey Wheeler, w'ho com¬ 
pered the L Pilot series recently, 
w'ili be spending a day there with 
an outside broadcast camera unit. 

The unit will stay on at Wyton 
until the Thursday for a visit by 
the Children’s Caravan. 


PROBRAMMiS 
and PEOPLE on 
TV and lAOiO 
by 

Ernest Thomson 


^FTER twenty-seven years. In 
Town Tonight will be heard 
for the last time in the Home 
Service on Saturday, 17th Septem¬ 
ber—its 1,006th edition. 

It will be followed by a new 
programme. In Town Today, to 
be heard in the. Home Service 
between 1.10 and 1.40 p.m. on 
Saturdays, beginning on , 24th 
September. 

Peter Duncan will again be in 
charge. He told me that In Town 
Today will be less like “a news¬ 
paper of the air,” more like “a 
glossy magazihe. ” 

No one will be sorrier to see 


the last of In Town Tonight than 
Sandra Read, of Southampton. 

Sandra is the C N reader whose 
postcard won her an interview in 
the 1,000th edition—on 6th August 
—as one of the younger genera¬ 
tion regularly enjoying “I.T.T.” 
In fact, Sandra did better still. 

Peter Duncan was so impressed 
by her interest in the programme 
that he persuaded her mother to 
be interviewed, too! They had 
both come up specially from 
Southampton. 

In Town Today will keep Eric 
Coates’ famous Knightsbridge 
March as well as the interviewers, 
Nan Winton and Antony Billow. 


Following Father at! the 
way to the Moon 


^o\v I know, more or less, what 
it is like landing on the 
Moon and living there When 
you take off in the space rocket 
you shut your eyes and hold tight. 
Be ready for a bit of a bump on 
landing. And be careful, when 
you open the air-tight door and 
step on to the Moon’s surface, 
that your space suit contains a 
good oxygen supply. 

It seemed as real as all that at a 
rehearsal the other day for Path¬ 
finders in Space, ABC Tele¬ 
vision’s new - Sunday afternoon 
serial beginning on the I.T.V. net¬ 
works on 11th September. This 
is a sequel to Target Luna, by 



Professor Meadows (Pamela Barney) 
with Ian Murray (Hugh Evans) and 
Professor Wedgwood (Peter Williams) 
in the control room# 


the same, authors, Eric Paice and 
Malcolm Hulke. Although the 
cast is different, we meet the 

same adventurous family again. 
Professor Wedgwood (Peter 
Williams) takes off from his Scot¬ 
tish island in Moon Rocket One. 
Following close behind—though 
he does not know it at first—are 
his three children. They manage 
to tuck themselves into the 

supply ship—Moon Rocket Two 
—and touch down on the Moon 
not long after the Professor him¬ 
self. 

, Jimmy, who orbited round the 
Moon in Target Luna, is played 
by 15-year-oId Richard Dean, and 

Geoffrey, his elder 

brother, by Stewart 
Guidotti, who is 14, 
Richard is small for 
his age. “I suppose 
I’m lucky,” he told 
me. “Tm only 4 feet 
4 inches tall and can 
look like'a ten-year- 
old if I want to!” 
Jimmy’s constant 
companion on the ex¬ 
pedition is Hamlet, 
his pet , hamster, 
which really is 
Richard’s property. 

Valerie, the sister, 
is an exciting part 
for Gillian Ferguson 
(13), whom many 
viewers will remem¬ 
ber for her beautiful 
acting in the B.B.C. 
serial, The Secret 
Garden. 



Jimmy Wedgwood (Richard 
Dean) takes off his weighted 
boots —and floats through 
space. 

Peter Williams, as the professor, 
will find himself in a different 
world from Shadow Squad, in 
which ,hc was the dashing detec¬ 
tive, Don Carter. 

Scriptwriters Paice and Hulke 
told me they got a thrill them¬ 
selves, watching film of the 
specially made space ship models 
belching flames as they land and 
take off. 

In later instalments Producer 
Guy Verney has some fantastic 
trick shots of human beings afloat 
in outer space 
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SALUTING THE LADS OF 
THE ROMSEY PLATOON 


Even if the little Hampshire 
town of Romsey were not already 
well known, its Cadet Force would 
have made it so. 

For it is a remarkable little 
Force. A mere 28 strong, its 
proudest moment came when the 
band was one out of only three 
chosen Army Cadet bands in 
the whole country to play at 
the Royal Tournament in June, 


Examining a target on the rifle 

1959. On their return, the bands¬ 
men were rewarded by a Civic 
Welcome from the mayor and the 
town councillors. 

The Platoon Band holds the 
County Army Cadet Force Cup 
and Battle of Britain Shield 
against all other pre-Service or¬ 
ganisations in the county. 

The most prized trophy the 
county offers is the Silver Bugle, 
which sounded the Cease-Fire in 
Palestine, after the 1914-1918 


War. It is awarded to one N.C.O. 
and nine Cadets with the highest 
total, after tests in drill, map¬ 
reading, message-carrying, section- 
stalk, and general knowledge quiz. 
The runner-up receives the Lon¬ 
don Cup. Over the last seven 
years this little Force has won the 
Silver Bugle three times, and the 
London Cup four times. 

Romsey’s little Cadet Force 
holds cups for the best 
Corps of Drums, both 
in turnout and 
musical performances. 
In shooting it can 
boast the highest 
score for the six best 
Juniors with the 
miniature rifle, and 
the six best Seniors 
with the Service rifle. 
The Juniors have also 
held the County Cup 
for swimming, and 
the Hampshire Box¬ 
ing Cup, while 19 
Juniors have gone in 
for and gained their 
Bronze badges and 
certificates in the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Award. An¬ 
other lad has gained his “Silver” 
award, but they have not been 
participating long enough to try 
for the “Gold” award of 16 years 
old and upwards. 

This year the Corps of Drums 
has been taking part in the Cen¬ 
tenary Celebrations of the Army 
Cadet Force by performing in 40 
engagements at fetes, carnivals, 
and civic functions all over Hamp¬ 
shire. 



range 



Cadets of the Romsey Platoon ready to test their aim 


Vegetable seeds in 
overcoats 


A method of treating vegetable 
seeds so that they will withstand 
extreme cold has been discovered 
by scientists in the Soviet Union. 
Experiments made last winter in 
the vegetable gardens of several 
Russian schools were so successful 
that the treated seeds are to be 
distributed generally. 

They are covered with a solu¬ 
tion of mineral and organic 
fertiliser which solidifies and 


forms a porous “overcoat” letting 
in air and water around each 
grain. Thus protected, the seeds 
can be sown in Autumn instead 
of in Spring, and will resist the 
very low Winter temperatures of 
Russia. Blit during the first warm 
days, the seeds start to germinate 
and grow very quickly, resulting 
in an increase of from 30 to 50 
per cent, in crops of cabbages, 
onions, and other vegetables. 



HAVEYoumeoMe' 

A QaESnOH YET? 

There areEnmtffheWont 




Lots of people are interested in answers to interesting questions, 
and on this page are three'of the sort Mr. Therm is always being 
asked. Can you think of a good question ? Write it on a plain 
postcard, with your full name, address, and age, then send it to 
Mr. Therm’s Mailbag No. I5, c/o Children’s Newspaper, 3 
Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Each week Mr, Therm will 
award two-guinea Book Tokens 
for each of the three best 
questions for answering. 


HOW DOES GAS 
CENTRAL HEATING WORK ? 

Th/s question wins a book token for Alison Fetch of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

Homes can be heated by means of a fire or other heating appliance 
in each room, or from a central source. Central heating can be 
achieved by circulating hot water through pipes and radiators, or 
by means of air warmed in a heater and passed through ducts. 

Like so many good ideas, the warm air system is basically simple. 

The heart of the system is a gas heating unit, usually put 
as near the centre of the house as possible. From this unit, 
ducts (little passageways, that is) lead to the various rooms. 

A fan draws cool air into the unit, where it is warmed, and 
then fanned along the ducts and into the rooms through 
louvres fixed above the skirting boards. Those are the 
louvres in the left of our picture. 

Both systems can be arranged to work themselves, 
which is a great boon to the family. All that needs to be 
done is to light the little pilot /et and set the wall thermo¬ 
stat to the temperature required. As. soon as the room 
temperature falls below the chosen figure, the main gas. 
lights up and the heating cycle begins. In the warm air 
system, the fan Is automatically switched on and warm air is 
circulated until the room reaches the temperature re¬ 
quired. Usually an airing cupboard can be fitted above, the heating unit. 

With the gas boiler, the water heats up and circulates through the radiators. This system has the advantage of being 
able to provide hot water for domesticuse at the kitchen sink or for bathing., A towel rail can also befitted in the circuit. 

A stop and start dock can be fitted to either system, to turn the gas on or off at selected times. There is no 
stoking, smoke,, dust or ashes and-very little maintenance is needed. Mr. Therm keeps us warm in winter with 
none of the discomforts associated with solid fuel boilers. 
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WHAT IS A 
PRESSURE COOKER ? 

A book token has been sent to Peter Goldsmith of Liverpool for this question. 
A pressure cooker is. a device for cooking food by steam 
-BODY under pressure. It is a great saver of time, and preserves 
HANDLE the natural flavours of the food. 

Each cooker consists of a pan of seamless metal with a dosely 
FUSIBLE fitting (id which is secured in position in one of several ways. 


PLUG 

BREAKER 

PINS 


This seals the pan and prevents steam from escaping, and as 
the water is heated the pressure in the pan builds up and in¬ 
creases the temperature. So the food cooks more quickly. 

In the lid is a vent covered by a removable weight which 
lets, steam escape if the pressure gets too high. On many 
larger models there is a steam gauge as well. 

Typical cooking times are five minutes for carrots,^ three 
minutes for cabbage, and 15 minutes for a beef stew. Mr. 
Therm is always ready to give advice on the best way of using 
pressure cookers, for he has a busy time heating them ’ 


WHAT ARE INERT 

Martin Hammond of Slough wins a book token for this 
question. 

There are six inert gases, and their main charac* 
teristic is that none of them will mix with anything 
else to form a compound, in the way that oxygen 
and hydrogen combine to form yvater, or sodium 
and chloride make salt. They are also known as 
“noble” gases, just because they are so stand¬ 
offish in this way 1 

The six gases are helium, neon, argon, krypton, 
xenon and radon. 

Helium became well-known between the two 
wars because it was used to inflate lighter-than-air 
craft, like the “ blimp ” in our picture. 

Of the other inert gases, we all know neon, 
which is widely used in electric signs because it 
glows red-orange in a vacuum tube. Krypton, and 
argon are used in lighting devices, and radon in 
.medicine. Xenon is used in high-speed photo¬ 
graphic tubes, and vacuum tubes. 

The gas that Mr. Therm stands for is far from 
inert! It is always ready in different appliances to 
help progress everywhere. 



Issued by the Gas Council 


GAS HELPS TO KEEP BRITAIN 
AHEAD IN THIS MODERN WORLD 
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The ithi}<3ren’s Newspapo 



/pHE most exciting event of the 
aviation year, ' the Farn- 
borough Air . Show, has once again 
taken the stage. : . 

.From Friday, to Sunday , the 
show will be open to the .public, 
but for the first four days admis¬ 
sion, is restricted to guests of the 
Society of British Aircraft Con¬ 
structors and overseas air experts. 
This.year, some 20,000 are expec¬ 
ted to attend, . Many promising 
civil and military aircraft, guided 
weapons' and jet engines, are on 
view for these potential custo- 
mers, but equally as important is 
the big range of new accessories 
and electronic gadgets designed to 
help airlines and air forces to work 
more safely and more efficiently. 

Baby’s floating cot 

Thousands of products are on 
view in the huge, canvas-roofed 
Exhibition Hall, the outside equip¬ 
ment display, and the Radar Park. 
The items' range from adjustable 
passenger : seats and a fighter 
pilot’s ejector seat, to a baby’s 
floating survival cot and a com¬ 
plete' airport electronic control 
system. 

But for the general public, the 
highlight of the Farnborough 
week is' the exhilarating flying 
display—by helicopters, ^ airliners 
and freight planes, by delta-wing 
bombers and swept-wing fighters. 

The most remarkable machine 
on;view is the Short SC-1 research, 
aircraft, which this year gives the 
world’s first public demonstration 
of vertical take-off, conversion to 
forward flight, and verticaF land¬ 
ing. Research planes indicate the 
shape of wings to come,' and the 
SC-1, together with the new 
Handley-Page 115 delta machine 


to be seen in the static park, wil 
■ play an important part in Britain’s 
new ■ supersonic airliner pro¬ 
gramme. ' , . . 

. . . The ■ emphasis this. year is on 
civil aviation, and two transport 
aircraft new to Farnborough are 
the Ayro 748, a 44-seat airliner/ 
freighter, and the dc Havilland 
Comet . 4C, The Avro 748 is » 
sturdy, turbo-prop “aerial pack- 
horse,” designed for all kinds of 
jobs. The cheapest aircraft of its 
kind in the world, it first flew in 
June this year and has already 
been ordered by four British 
operators and the Indian Air 
Force, 

The Comet 4C is a 101-seat air¬ 
liner combining the large-capacity 
fuselage of B.E.A.’s short-range 
Comet 4B with the greater wing 
span and bigger fuel tanks of the 
Comet 4. Mexicana Airlines. 
Misrair (Egypt), and Middle East 
Airlines have ordered this new 
airliner, which cruises at i500 
m.p.h. at 30-39,000 feeT 

Other airliners in the display 
include the twin-boom Armstrong 
Whitworth Argosy, designed to 
provide extremely cheap cargo 
services; the big Vickers Van¬ 
guard; the twin-engine Handley- 
Page Herald airliner; and the 
small Twin-Pioneer Mk, 3, which 
can fly from a field no bigger 
than a football pitch. 

, The military machines showing 
their paces this year are already 
in service with the R.A.F. or 
Royal Navy, or soon will be. 
The fastest machines are the tvve 
English Electric Lightnings—an 
F.l single-seater and a T.4 two- 
seat trainer—each capable of 
flying at twice the speed of sound. 
Other military aircraft in the dis- 


The Short SC-I vertical take-off plane 
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AIR SHOW 


play are two Folland Gnat tran¬ 
ssonic trainers, a Hunting Jet 
.Provost Mk. 4 trainer, two 
Hawker Hunters, a Gloster Javelin 
all-weather*, fighter,* an • Avro 
Vulcan 2 V-bomber, and a Black¬ 
burn NA-39 naval low-level strike 
aircraft.- 

The Royal Air Force contribu¬ 
tion to. Farnborough includes 
formation flying and aerobatics 
. by Jet Provosts and the famous 
Treble One Squadron of Hunters 
(the Black Arrows). In addition. 
Bomber Command is demonstra¬ 
ting a V-bomber “scramble,” the 
first time an exercise of this sort f'. 
has been staged publicly. This r • 
is one of the show’s most spec 
tacular items. f 

The Army and Navy are also 
present at Farnborough—Army 
units are there to demonstrate 
how they man their anti-aircraft I 
rocket sites, and a Royal Navy i' ' 
rocket crew shows how quickly it - 
can prepare a Short Seacat missile 1.' 
for launching. 

Helicopter circus 

^ Appearing in the daily heli¬ 
copter “circus” is the widest 
range of turbine-powered rotating- 
jWing aircraft in the world. Eight 
of these machines appear, ranging 
in size from the tiny Turmo- 
Skeeter and two Wasps, to the 
“ middle-weights ” — a Gnome- 
Whirlwind, a Wessex, and a 
Belvedere—and the big West¬ 
minster and Rotodyne. 

Since last year’s display the 
Saro SR-Nl Hovercraft has been 
fitted with a Blackburn ^arbore 
jet engine for forward propulsion 
enabling the vehicle to give a 
demonstration of air cushion 
night at some 60 m.p.h. 

This is the 21st Farnborough 
Air Show, and this wonderful 
event shows once again that the 
skill and imagination of Britain’s 
aircraft industry is second to none. 

Ample testimony to the high 
technical quality of its products 
comes from the growing volume 
of export orders. Overseas 
orders placed with the industry 
tor 1960 are expected to total 
rather more than £150 million. 



The turbo-prop Vickers Vanguard can carry 139 passengers at 425 m.p.h. It will soon be flying with B.E.A. and Trans Canada Airlines 



The Westminster is used for lifting heavy equipment 


The Avro 748, described as an ** aerial packhorse ' 
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The hermit crab and 
its feiiow iodgers 


0NE of the strangest animals of 
the sea-shore is the hermit 
crab. Those of you who have 
just had a sea-side holiday 
may. have been lucky enough to 
come across one in a rock pool. 

Most crabs have a hard cara¬ 
pace or shield, which protects 
them from their enemies, but the 
body of a, hermit crab is quite 
soft, though its claws or nippers 
are as hard^ as those of an ordin¬ 
ary shore crab; For this reason 
the hermit crab protects itself by 
living in the shell of another 
animal, closing the only entrance 
with its right nipper. 

Leaving its home 

Big, fully-grown hermit crabs 
usually occupy whelk shells, and 
younger and smaller ones the 
shells of winkles, topshells, or 
smaller v/helks. Incidentally, if 
you want to see what the entire 
hermit crab looks like, don’t try 
to pull it from the shell, for the 
crab will resist obstinately and 
you will end by pulling it in two. 
A better way is to warm the shell 
gently with a lighted match;- it 
will then let go of its own accord, 
and you can look at it and allow 
it to go back unharmed 

The great problem for a hermit- 
crab is what to do when it grows 
too big for its shell home, and 
has to find a new one; for it 
would obviously be very vulner¬ 
able if if wandered about for long 
with its body unprotected. What 
happens has been very well des¬ 
cribed by the distinguished 
naturalist and marine biologist, 



Whelk shell home of anemone 
and hermit crab 


Philip Henry Gosse (1810-1888). 

Having found a suitable empty 
shell, the hermit-crab Gosse was 
observing “immediately began to 
turn it about, rolling it over and 
over with his sharp feet . . . 
He carefully examined the in¬ 
terior, feeling it all over with 
both claws, and trying every spot 
as far as he could reach it; this 
examination he continued for per¬ 
haps five minutes, and then, as 
if satisfied, drew out his feet and 
made an essay to quit his own 
shell. 

“It was apparent that the ex¬ 
posure of his: soft person was con¬ 
sidered! somewhat, dangerous, for 
he first felt with^ his> antennae in 
all directions around;, vibrating 
them, up and down, and partly 
coming, out and retreating several 
times before he ventured. At 


length, however, out he popped, 
and into the new house as quickly, 
where he turned, and settled him¬ 
self comfortably.!’ 

Hermit-crabs, however, are 
rarely allowed sole- occupation of 
their shell homes., A remarkable 
assemblage of other animals comes 
to share it mth: them. One; a 
ragworm called Nereis fiircata, 
actually , lives inside the shell, 
always on the right upper side 
of the crah^. whence it may poke 
its. head out when, the crab is feed¬ 
ing; Tlie- worm; eats fragments of 
food or tiny animals drawn into^ 
the shell by the- current created 
by the crab while it is feeding. 

Other tenants of the hermit- 
crab’s shell live- on the outside: 
One of them is the sea-anemone 
Calliactis parasitica, which, may 
be buff, pale brown, or creamy in 
colour. This also feeds on frag¬ 
ments of food left by the crab 
when it feeds, and may be seen 
bending forward with its tentacles 
ready to sweep the ground. 

Cupboard love 

Cupboard love is also at the 
basis of the liking shown for the 
company of hermit crabs by the 
pink, moss-like hydroid Hydrac- 
tinia echinata, which is a very 
curious creature looking rather 
like a seaweed. 

. Other creatures which may just 
happen to take a fancy to the 
hermit-crab’s dwelling as a con¬ 
venient home for themselves as 
well include barnacles, sponges, 
saddle-oysters, and serpulid 
worms. Richard Fitter 
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m RECORD 

New discs to note 


FRANKJE VAUGHAN: Kookie 
Little Paradise and Mary Lou on 
Philips 45PB1054. In the first 
song, Frankie 
has found his 
perfect haven, 
a place where 
soft. drinks 
come from die 
mountain 
springs. As a 
complete con¬ 
trast, he re¬ 
turns to- a 
very old num¬ 
ber, Mary Lou 
which he sings with a soft-shoe 
shuffle. So his many admirers can 
enjoy their Vaughan in both beat 
and ballad mood. (45. 6a 4d.) 

JOE GORDON: The Gay Gordon 
on HMV CLP1379. Joe Gordon 
has become one of Scotland’s 
most popular performers. Since 
his schooldays he has been inter¬ 
ested in the folk music of his 
home country and he has now 
adapted them to modern rhythms. 
On this disc he and his Folk Four 
sing and play such favourites as 
The Fox and Donald Blue, with 
the aid of an invited audience 
who join in the choruses. (LP. 
34s. Ud.) 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN: 
The Pirates of- Penzance on Decca 
BR 3056. The D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company evidently enjoy 
themselves in these spirited! songs 
which, include that masterpiece of 
a tongue-twister / am thc^ very 
model of a Modem Major General, 
(LP; 19s. lOid.)' 


OFFENBACH: Gaite Parisienne 
on Pye Golden Guinea. GGL0052. 
This record brings us some of the 
most joyous tunes of Offenbach 
who captured first Paris and then 
all Europe with his gay musical 
shows in the mid-nineteenth cen- 



. TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony 

' Number 5 in E Minor on Pye 
I Golden Guinea GGL0027. Thi? 

is, without doubt wonderfully good 
1 value. Sir Adrian Boult conducts 
: the London Philharmonic Orches- 
i tra in a fine performance. (L P. 21s.) 

NAT KING COLE: A Mis Amigos 
on Capitol W122b. Nat King Cole 
was so delighted with his reception 
during a re¬ 
cent South 
A m e r i c a n 
tour that be¬ 
fore his re¬ 
turn to the 
United States 
he recorded a 
musical salute, 
singing in 
Spanish and 
Portuguese. 
Many of the 
melodies are 
familiar and Cole’s husky voice 
seems to suit the Latin rhythm 
perfectly. (LP. 37s. 9id.) 

MANTOVANI: Song Without 
End on Decca 45F11264. The 
superb strings of the Mantovani 
orchestra are used to best advan¬ 
tage in this flowing, forceful 
theme from the film based on the 
life story of the composer Liszt, 
(45. 6s.) 




NORTH-WEST PASSAGE—Henry Hudson’s g^reat voyages (7) 


VSEARCHING FOR INDIANS! FROM WHOM HE HOPED TO 
©Uy food, HUDSON SAW ONiy THEIR SMOKE SIGNALS- 
WARNINGS OF HIS APPROACH-AND HE WAS OBLIGED TO 
RETURN EMPTY-HANDED TO THE J?/SCX>ver</. ^ 


HUDSON'S DREAM OF FINDING THE NORTH-WEST 
PA5;$AGP nw THic v/nvAr^c FAntrn... i- i 



ON SIbaUNEJSILTHEy SAILED NORTH FROM 
JAMES BAYf IN THE SOUTH OF HUDSON BAY) 
WHS^ THEY HAD WINTERED FOR SEVEN 

I ■ 

c/'bss/^ 



A/ofeFjoc/i^A \ 

/d^ePos oi/P\ 
orjP?/s cc/rsecA 

rb 



HENRYGREENE PLQTTED TOPUT HUDSON 
ANDHISSONANDTHESICKMEN IN THE 
BOATANP TURN THEM ADRIFT, 

"'Y/s Qi/rQ/7/^^ofoe 


HE THREATENED THOSE WHO 
PROTESTED AGAINST HIS PLAN.: 


/^oa/c/ 

/ssA Y///^ ^ 






WI^AT WILL BE THE OUTCOIVIE OF GREENE’S DIABOLICAL PLOT ? SEE NEXT WEEK’S FINAL INSTALMENT 
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THE HOUSE 
BLUE DRAGON: 

by Geoffrey Trease 


T/iis is a tale of smugglers on 
the Dorset coast in 1807. The 
Vicar s children suspect a young 
poet, Mr. Collingwood, and are 
searching his cottage for evidence. 

12. Visitors at the Cottage 

Andy took the tora scrap of 
paper from his sistei’s hand. 

“H’m. Only the last five 
words” He read them half-aloud. 

A better run next week.'' He 
shrugged his shoulder*. “Not 
much there. I mean, it might not 
have anything to do with smug¬ 
gling at all. “The ‘ run ’ could be 
a race—or perhaps hunting. And 
there isn’t a signature.” 

“Look at the seal, though!” 

“What is it?” He peered at 
the tiny raised picture on the 
blob of sealing wax, “Rather like 
a dragon-” 

“It is a dragon,” she said ex¬ 
citedly. “And the wax is blue.” 

“Well?” 

“Blue dragons, Andy!’ 


he slipped the jagged triangle of 
paper into his pocket before con¬ 
tinuing his search of the room. 

It proved rather disappointing. 
The cottage.V7as very simply fur¬ 
nished and Mr. Collingwood did 
not . seem to have brought down 
many of his things from London 
—if indeed, he had come from 
London at all. There w'as a 
guide-book, a local map, and a 
telescope, but these were all ob¬ 
jects which a Summer visitor 
might naturally have. There was 
powder and shot for a pistol, 
though no sign of the w^capon 
itself. It would not be strange if 
any gentleman carried a pistol, 
living alone in a solitary place 
like this. 

The few books were what a 
literary gentleman might . be ex¬ 
pected to keep by him. A book 
called Lyrical Ballads, more 
poems in French, Latin, and 
Greek, and a French dictionary. 

“ Reminds me of school,” said 



The first thing they knew was a quiet voice speaking just behind them 


“What about them? It’s just 
a coincidence.” He laughed. 
“You surely don't think, just be¬ 
cause Mrs. Thurland had blue 
dragons in her drawing-room at 
Welford Park-” 

“Well, it’s odd.” Sarah sounded 
rather crushed. 

“Hard luck,” said her brother 
kindly. “We’ve got to keep our 
minds on the job. We’re dealing 
with smugglers in Dorset, not old 
ladies in Berkshire. We need 
more than this scrap of paper if 
we’re going to expose Mr. Col¬ 
lingwood for what he really is.” 

All the same, to please Sarah, 


Andy, making a face. He picked 
up a sheet of writing paper. 
“Don’t tell me he write* Greek 
verses, too!” 

“Can you read them?" Sarah 
looked at the scrawled lines in 
the strange Greek characters. Her 
brother had started to learn 
Greek at Easter, but she knew he 
was not getting on very fast As 
least, though, he knew the alpha¬ 
bet, which was more than she 
did. 

“This isn’t Greek!” he said in 
an altered tone, 

“Not Greek? But it looks-” 

“It’s only the Greek letters! 


The words are in English,” Long 
ago, Andy had realised that the 
Greek alphabet could be very 
useful for private notes and mes¬ 
sages. , If, for instance, you 
wanted to keep a diary which 
your sister would not be able to 
read, 

Sarah came round the table 
and peered curiously at the paper 
in his hand. “What does it say?” 

“It’s queer.” Slowly, with 
knitted brows, Andy was spelling 
out the words. ' ''Bradshaw—how 
important is farming ? Roper's 
hayrick. Pitt's picture at Grange 
Cottage.” 

“Well, it’s Greek to me,” said 
Sarah. “And double Dutch, too, 
for that matter.” 

“Very funny! But not very 
helpful.” 

“I’m sorry.” 

Face at the window 

They were so intent on the 
mysterious paper—which seemed 
to continue with equally peculiar 
items—that neither of them saw 
the face at the window or heard 
the faint creak as the front door 
was slowly pushed open. 

The first thing they knew was a 
quiet voice speaking from just 
behind them. 

“Ah, visitors?” 

They swung round together, 
almost startled out of their wits. 

An elegant young man in a 
bottle-green coat was leaning 
against the sitting-room door. He 
had brown curly hair, worn rather 
long. His top-hat was tilted for¬ 
ward over his brown eyes, which 
were amused but, at the same 
iTme, both watchful and rather 
tired. 

Andy recognised him at once. 
It was the man he had seen 
through the window on his last 
visit—Charles Collingwood. . 

“ ri! report you ” 

Before cither of the children 
could recover enough- to utter a 
word in , reply, Mr. Collingwood 
went on: “The nev/ parson’s 
children, I think? Hunt? Master 
Andrew? Miss Sarah?” 

They could only mutter yes. 

“Captain Taylor told me about 
you. 

Andy found his voice at last. 
“So he is in league with you?” 

Mr. Collingwood laughed. “In 
a manner of speaking, yes.” His 
calm manner was staggering. 

“Even if he is,” Andy burst 
out, “you needn’t think you can 
go on with this without being 
caught! There must be someone 
else we can report you to—the 
Government—or ” 

Mr. Collingw'ood flung back his 
head and laughed more loudly, 
“r don't think you will tell the 
Government.” 

Continued on 10 



Be a 10-Golly man 

lilcP IBP I 

III III ■ Be the first in your gang to 

collect all these lo Golly brooches. THEY’RE ALL FREE! 
This is what you do. There’s a paper Golly on each jar of 
Golden Shred, Silver Shred, all Robertson’s. jams and 
marmalades, and Gollicrush drinks. Collect any ten of these 
for each brooch. Send them with a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to Robertson’s, Paisley, Manchester, Bristol* or 
London. Say which Golly brooch design you want. And 
Robertson’s will send you your beautiful, bright-coloured 
brooch...worth shillings...absolutely FREE! So start collect¬ 
ing for the whole set today! 



STANDARD GUITARIST 


CRICKETER FOOTBALLER 


SCOUT 


A/so SKATER, HOCKEY PLAYER, GOLFER, BAGPIPER 


Look for the Golly on 

Iiobertsoaa’syar.s/ 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 


Start a television corner 

your album 


Jf you are looking for a new 
subject for a thematic collec¬ 
tion (one with a theme), why not 
choose television? This should 
not prove too difficult or expen¬ 
sive, for so far only about twenty 
stamps from a dozen countries 
have been issued in honour of 
this popular entertainment. 

The first appeared in 1952, 
when Switzerland issued a series 
of four stamps to mark the cen¬ 
tenary of the Swiss telegraph 
system. Each stamp featured a 
different form of electrical com¬ 
munication: telegraph, telephone, 
radio and, on the 40-centime 
value, television. 

Between 1954 and 1958 Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Hungary and Italy all 
issued series to celebrate the 
opening of their television ser¬ 
vices. 

A French stamp of 1955 
honoured the famous Radiodiffu- 



Unclaimed hats 



will be new issues to add to this 
interesting collection. 

gjAMP exhibitions have already 
been held this year in several 
countries, and two more are being 
staged this month, one in Czecho¬ 
slovakia and the other in Poland. 

Czechoslovakia has issued two 
special stamps to mark the occa¬ 
sion, both of unusual design. The 

rvmi 


One of B.O.A.C.’$ reception¬ 
ists at London Airport poses 
to provide a gentle reminder 
for passengers who leave their 
hats in aircraft. When the pic¬ 
ture was taken the Airport 
had 400 unclaimed hats from 
all parts of the world. 

Tail of a cod 

This unusual story, from Great 
Yarmouth, concerns a fish that did 
not get aw'ay—from a man who 
was not fishing. 

Paddling in the sea while on 
holiday, Mr. John Beedle, a York- 
shi reman, saw a cod jumping 
about, took hold of its tail, and 
heaved the fish on to the beach. 




sion et Television Francaisc. Its 
design showed television aerials 
and the Eiffel Tower in Paris, 
from which programmes are 
beamed. 

As more countries start tele¬ 
vision services, no doubt there 




60-heller stamp shows a collector’s 
hand holding the other special 
issue (a 1-crown stamp) in a pair 
of tweezers. 

As you can see, the 1-crown 
stamp shows the globe (to empha¬ 
size that philately is an inter¬ 
national hobby) and a picture of 
yet another Czechoslovak stamp. 
This is an issue of 1936, with a 
view of Bratislava, the capital of 
Slovakia, where the exhibition is 
being staged. 

‘‘Stamps on stamps” also pro¬ 
vide designs for the series which 
marks the Polish exhibition in 
Warsaw. It is exactly a century 
since the first Polish stamps were 
issued, and one of them is 
featured on the 40-groschen value 
of the new series. The 60-gr6s- 
chen stamp, pictured here, repro¬ 
duces a Polish stamp of 1939. 

These new issues will take up a 
lot of room in your album, for 


each of the five. Polish stamps 
measures two inches by one-and- 
a-half. 

long last the political troubles 

which have beset the island 
of Cyprus seem to have been 
settled. To celebrate the constitu¬ 
tion of Cyprus as an independent 
republic, two new issues of stamps 
have been made. 

One consists of the Queen 
Elizabeth definitive series of fif¬ 
teen stamps overprinted with the 
words “Cyprus Republic” in 
Greek and Turkish. The other 
contains three stamps-, all with the 
same rather plain design. They 
show simply a map of the island 
and the words “Cyprus Republic,” 
again in Greek and Turkish, with 
the date, 1960. 

Cyprus will eventually have a 
complete new series of stamps for 
ordinary use, so that collectors 
would be wise to obtain these 
Special issues while they are still 
current. C. W. Hill 


LARGE 



The ChUdr^n’s Newspaper, fOth September^ I960 

Q.E. MALTA for 

3<l. 


POST FREE 


To all asking to see pur 
Quality Approvals we will 
send these 7 lorge 
MALTA for 3d. only 
«. {Abroad 1/- extra). With¬ 
out Approvals Price 1/3. 
Adult Collectors catered 
for. Monthly selections 
speciality. If you wish you 
may join "THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB." Sub. 1/-. 
Approvals sent monthly. 
Fine Gifts. (Postal Sec. 
Est. 1897.) 

Tell your parents. 


WRIGHTS STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (DepL I26)> Canterbury, Kent 


★★★★★★ FREE ★★★★★★ 

★ - v 


$ MAMMOTH PACKET $ 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

INCLUDING stamps depicting Ghana Eagle 
—Prehistoric Man—Bird of Paradise—Royal 
Family—Eastern Ship—Egypt Defence— 
Large Girafie—Modern Aeroplane. 

ALL OF THESE sent 
IMMEDIATELY free ic 

only to those wishing yr 

to become new mcm- ★ 

hers of our Stamp ★ 

Club with its ★ 

wonderful Bargain ★. 

Approvals. 


PLUS 

FREE 

ANIMAL 

SET 



jfour Star 
Stamp Club 

C.N.40 
4 THE DRIVE. 
HOVE. SUSSEX 


WRITE NOW 

tcHh 6d. jor postage, 
asking your parents^ 
permission. 


★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 


PLUS 

FREE 

MONTHLY 

GIFTS 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(Alt Different) 


10 Tonga 
10 Ascension 
10 Fiji 
10 Sarawak 
10 North Borneo 
10 Leewards 
10 Caymans 
10 Grenada 
10 Bahrain 
7 Brunei 
5 Maldives 
10 Aden 
10 Saudi Arabia 


10 Turks & Caicos 3/- 


100 China 1/G 

100 Hungary 2/- 

100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 8/6 

50 —(Jo— 2/- 

12 Herm Island 
Triangulars 
100 Germany 
100 Australia 
10 Iceland 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
25 Korea 
250 World 


3/- 

1/3 

5/- 

1/6 

1 /- 

1 /- 

5/6 

4/6 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

We despatch per return. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Gibbons’ 1960 Simplified Whole 
World Catalogue 22/6 plus 2/- postage. 
Lists of USED* G.B.. INDIA. CANADA. 
AUSTRALIA or S. AFRICA sent on request. 
J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


133 DIFFEREHT STAMPS 

FREE! 





Just send us your 
name and address 
& you will receive a 

wonderfut packet 
of 133 different 
stamps 
also the 
Canadian Duck, 
as illustrated 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 
together with a selection of Approvals. 
Tell your parents you ore writing. 
Please enclose Zd. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD., 

(Dept. C.54). Bridgnorth, Shropshire 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
Jd. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign, Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4^. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents, 

C T. BUSH (CN43). 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 


-FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals, enclosing 4id. in 
stamps for postage & parents’ permission. 
Only used British Colonial Approvals. 
Overseas applications invited, 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

2 Litchfield Way, Broxboume. Herts. 


4/- 

1 lOO Asian - 

4/6 

2/9 

50 Japan 

2/9 

2/6 

1 50 World 

2/3 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

100 European 
50 Belgium 
10 Portugal 

Album to Hold 600 Labels 3/- 
All items Post Free. Approvals on request. 
Please tell your parents. C.W.O. to: 
PHILLABEL TRADE DIVISION LTD. 

6 COCKSETT AV.. FARNBOROUGH. KENT 


THE HOUSE OF BLUE DRAGONS 


Continued From pagre 9 

“You can’t stop us! Unless— 
unless-” 

Andy’s voice faltered. Unless, 
he was about to say, you murder 
us both to keep our mouths shut. 
He had suddenly realised that 
there were gangs of smugglers 
who, by all accounts, would be 
quite prepared to do just that. 
But surely not the , gentle- 
mannered Mr. Collingwood? 

He was not too certain. In 
spite of his elegant appearance, 
Mr. Collingwood looked like a 
man of determination. Silk out¬ 
side, steel within. Andy wished 
that the cottage was not so far 
from other houses. 

Mr. Collingwood stepped for¬ 
ward and took the paper from his 
hands. “Could you read this?” 
he asked sharply. 

“Yes! I learn Greek-” 

“Then I shall have to explain 
more than I meant to. Shall we 
all sit down?” The poet tossed 
his hat into a corner of the sofa, 
and they drew up chairs round 
the writing-table, “I can see I 
shall have to convince you, or 
you’ll give the whole game away.” 

“We’re listening,” said Andy. 

“Captain Taylor and I are in 


league. But not with the smug¬ 
glers. Against them. But he is 
a marked man in a district like 
Midport—everyone knows the 
riding officer. So I was specially 
commissioned and sent down 
from London to work secretly. 
People think poets are mad, any¬ 
how, so nobody would be sur¬ 
prised if I took a lonely cottage 
and went for long walks at night.” 

strange farming 

“Spying on the smugglers?” 
asked Sarah. 

Mr. Collingwood nodded. 

“I found out they’d been using 
the crypt of your father’s church 
as a store-place for their goods 

“We found that out,” said 
Andy proudly. “Two nights be¬ 
fore you came prowling round. 
We heard them moving the stuff.” 

“You’ve been very enterpris¬ 
ing,” said Mr, Collingwood with 
a smile. “Have you also had a 
look at Farmer Roper’s hayricks? 
He has a queer habit of cutting 
out a big square piece, pushing 
some smuggled goods inside and 
thatching the whole lot over 
again. And Farmer Bradshaw 
farms in a curious manner, too— 


he must lose money on his farm¬ 
ing. I suspect it’s mainly a blind, 
so that he can keep horses and 
wagons handy for shifting stuff 
in big loads.” 

“What is ‘Pitt’s picture’?” 
asked Sarah. 

“Don’t you know that slang? 
When Mr. Pitt’s government put 
a tax on windows, people walled 
up some of their windows so as 
to pay less money. A blank 
window is called ‘ Pitt’s picture.’ 
There’s one at Grange Cottage— 
and the hollow space in the 
alcove is usually stuffed with 
smuggled lace.” 

“If you know all this,” said 
Andy, “and if you’re really work¬ 
ing for the Government, why 
don’t you arrest these people?” 

“Yes!” cried Sarah. “And 
why weren’t the smugglers caught 
at Barbary Chine last night? You 
knew there was going to be a 
run—and Captain Taylor knew, 
because we told him-” 

“Please! Please! Do let me 
explain.” 

“It takes some explaining,” said 
Andy. 

“These local people are only 
the small fry. They’ve got bigger 
people, organising the whole trade 


from a safe distance—probabh 
miles and miles away from thi 
coast. It’s the big men I’m after 
Once find them, and we can cu 
down the whole tree at one blow 
These fishermen and farmers an 
no more than the twigs. If w( 
snip them off, their places will bi 
taken by others. I want to get t< 
the root of the organisation.” 

“So you let the Barbary Chim 
run go through, sir?” 

“ You must believe me ’ 

“Yes. I did a little shadowing 
myself, last night. As a result 
I’ve tracked the organisation ; 
few more miles inland—a fev 
more miles nearer to its head 
quarters. That’s why,” said Mr 
Collingwood earnestly, “yoi 
children simply must believe me 
And, though you mean very wel 
by your efforts, you mustn’t wrecl 
everything by interfering.” 

“Look!” Sarah interrupted in : 
scared voice. “Those men!’ 
She pointed through the window 

Four men were tramping dowi 
the cliff-path towards the cottage 
They had guns and cutlasses ii 
their hands, and their faces wen 
full of grim purpose. 

To be continued 
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PUZZLE PARA 
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RED INDIAN 
HUNT 



^Phe Red Indian in the picture is 
on a hunting expedition. If 
you start at each of the black 
discs and move from letter to 
letter, you will be able to form 
the names of four animals he is 
hunting. 


BILL MADE HIM ILL 

^HERE was a young man of 
^ Mill Hill, 

Who received from his tailor a 
bill 

Of no consequence 

Were, the shillings and pence. 

But the pounds made him fright¬ 
fully ill. 


The Knott knitter 


Countries question 

The names of three European 
countries are hidden in the para¬ 
graph below. See how quickly 
you can find them. 

^HE run was littered with feathers 
and it was painfully clear 
that several chickens had been 
killed. “Was it a lynx?” asked 
the farmer. “Probably,” replied 
Hank. Such a loss would anger 
many people, although Hank 
appeared to be more interested in 
the fact that there was a lynx 
about. 


COLOURS BY 
OTHER NAMES 

Below are the heraldic terms for 
seven colours. Can you give the 
name by which each is more 
familiarly known? 

Sable; azure; or; vert; purpure; 
gules; argent. 

Find the transport 

Can you re-arrange the letters 
in the words below to form the 
names . of three types of road 
transport? . 

CRY a cool shrub. 


DOUBLE MEANINGS 

In each of the following pairs of numbered sentences, the 


blanks represent a word with 
See if you can name them all. 

1. We had to foot the -- for 

the goods. 

The pelican has an enormous 


2. He was a man inclined to- 

speaking. 

We descended from the high 
mountains to the flat -. 

3. It was a night as black as-. 

The campers found a shady 
spot to - their tent. 


two quite different meanings. 

Answers are given in column 5 

4. Deciduous trees lose their - 

in Winter. 

His behaviour - much to 

be desired. 

5. A good workman can earn 

high -. 

Their army -v^ar with great 

bravery. 

6. We crossed the river to the 

opposite -. 

He was a man with much 
money in the-. 


n 


Match 


STRIKING 
MATERIAL 
FOR A MODEL 

Using nearly 1400 
match-boxeSi twelve 
pupils of Kelvedon 
H atch Cou nty 
Primary School, 
Essex, have built 
this model of the 
famous Eddystone 
Lighthouse. 



The Fisherman 

My friends say it’s fun 
To set out for a run. 

That diving and swimming 
Are healthy and slimming. 

I should hustle and bustle 
Develop my muscle. 

Try chasing a ball 
To grow nimble and tall! 

What / like to do 
May seem boring to you. 
With my rod and some bait, 
rir patiently wait. 

Till, suddenly—swish! 

I’ve landed a fish! 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Red Indian hunt. Moose; coyote ; 
beaver; bison. Formed of seas and 
sands. - Across. 3 Seam. 6 Sealyham. 
7 Search. 9 Seasoning. 10 Seal. 
Down. 1 Sandy. 2 Sand Martin. 

4 Sandhurst. 5 Sandwich. 8 Sandal. 
Countries ques- 
ti on . Spain ; 

Italy; Germany. 

Colours by other 
names. Black; 
blue; gold; 
green ; purple ; 
red; silver. Find 
the transport. 

Lorry ; coach ; 
bus. 

DOUBLE MEANINGS 

1 Bill. 2 Plain. 3 Pitch. 4 Leaves. 

5 Wages. 6 Bank. 


UST WEEK’S ANSWER 
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John Knott could not knit, so 
he invented a knitter which 
would knit, and which Knott 
called the “Knott knitter.” 

But the Knott knitter could not 
knit a knot, and Knott therefore 
had to tie the knots that the Knott 
knitter could not knit. One day 
Knott, while tying knots for the 
Knott knitter, invented an attach¬ 
ment for the Knott knitter which 
could knit knots, and which he 
called the Knott knotter. 

When the Knott knotter was at¬ 
tached to the Knott knitter, the 
Knott knotter would knit the 
knots which the Knott knitter 
could not knit. And not a knitter 
could knit knots like Knott’s. 


BILLY GETS INTO 
DEEP WATER 


During his seaside holiday, Billy 
spent a lot of time learning to 
swim and managed to cover about 
ten yards—provided he was not 
out of his depth and that Daddy 
was by his side. 

When back at home he thought 
he would see how he got on in 
the swimming pool. But he found 
it much harder ; the water did 
not seem to hold him up nearly 
so well. 



Crossword 
from the 
seaside 

^LL the words read¬ 
ing across begin 
with SEA, while all 
those downwards start 
with SAND. Now 
try to complete the 
words from the clues 
that are given below. 


Reading across. 

3 Layer of coal 

6 Breed of dog 

7 To seek 

9 For flavouring 
10 Mammal 


Reading down. 

1 Many beaches are this 

2 Wading bird 

4 Military college 

5 To be eaten 

8 Type of shoe 


“Til have to use the rubber 
ring,” he said to Daddy, “I keep 
going under.” 

“Rubbish,” said Daddy, 
“You’re doing fine.” 

But Billy did not feel fine, so 
Daddy blew up the ring and put 
it under his shoulders. 

“ Now then, let’s swim up to 
the deep end and back,” said 
Daddy, after Billy had crossed the 
shallow end a couple of times 
“But just a moment. The stop¬ 
per on the ring isn’t fixed 
properly.” 

He fiddled with the stopper for 
a moment then the two of them 
set off for the deep end. They 
went right to the end then sv/am 
back to the shallow part 

“There, I said you were doing 
fine,” said Daddy. 

“Yes, but only with the rubber 
ring on,” puffed Billy. 

“Just look at the ring,” said 
Daddy gently. 

Billy glanced 'down. The ring 
w’as lying flat and limp round his 
waist 

“Before you started I loosened 
the stopper,” explained Daddy 
with a chuckle. “The air soon 
came out and you swam most of 
the w^ay without using the ring 
at all. Shall I throw it away 
now?” 

Grinning all over his face Billy 
nodded happily. For on'^c he was 
happy to have been in deep water. 


Modelled in ‘Piastieitw 


Regd. Trade Mark 

You can obtain a speak¬ 
ing likeness of your 
subject much more easily 
with “ Plasticine ”, the 
world’s most versatile 
modelling material. Try 
it ! Price 2/4 per lb. car¬ 
ton from all good artists’ 
colourmen, 

‘PLASTICINE’ is also 
obtainable from all 
good Stores, Toy shops, 

British Home Stores, and 
Littlewoods. 

Made solely by HARBUH^S PLASTICINE LTD., BATHAMPTON, BATH. 



CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS! 




S TART dog spotting right away on the celebrated 

pink form (L523) which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 
(together with free chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from :— 

Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Se^our St.| London, W.l. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate 
that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity, 
sponsored by The National Canijje Defence League 
to encourage kindness to animals. 



I Teacher’s Name 
I Address 
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UNLUCKIEST ATHLETE 
OF THE YEAR 

Bad tooth affects Mike Rawson 


The ChHdren*s tiewst>at>6r, lOth September, 1960 


King: in a- Kart 



King Hussein of Jordan is an expert driver of high-powered 
sports cars. He also likes kart-racing, as we see from this 
picture of him waiting for the start of a race near Amman. 

LITTLE-KNOWN CHAMPION 


!2 


Helping hand 



Brian Siddall, the Ipswich 
Town Inside forward, spends a 
lot of time teaching local 
schoolchildren to play soccer 
and keep fit. Here he lends a 
steadying hand as a youngster 
goes over the box. 

TWO ANNUAL 
FAVOURITES 
FOR BOYS 

J^s the soccer season gets well 
under way a regular favour¬ 
ite takes the field—^The Boys’ 
Book of Soccer, edited by Dennis 
Smith and published by Evans at 
12s. 6d. 

Dennis Smith fields a strong 
team. His side includes Jim 
Armfield, Ronnie Clayton, Ron 
Flowers, Bill Brown, and Jimmy 
Greaves—all of whom have a lot 
of useful advice to impart. The 
editor also provides pen portraits 
of several leading players as well 
as stories, quizzes, and cartoons. 

Another old favourite published 
this week is Raymond Glen- 
dentiing’s Book of Sport for Boys 
(Spring Books, 10s. 6d.). 

The famous broadcaster’s all¬ 
round team includes Brian John¬ 
ston, Wally Barnes, Tony Macedo, 
June Paul, Johnny Leach, Jimmy 
Greaves, and Judy Grinham. 
With its quota of stories, puzzles, 
and features, this is the sort of 
book any sports-minded boy 
would love to have on his book¬ 
shelf. 


^wo more cricketers who have 
announced that they are 
leaving the game are Reg Simpson 
and,Colin McCool. 

Reg Simpson, one of the finest 
Nottinghamshire cricketers since 
the war, made his debut for the 
county in 1946 and took over the 
captaincy in 1951. His brilliant 
stroke play as an opening bats¬ 
man soon brought him Test recog¬ 
nition. He played in 27 Test 
matches, scoring 1,401 runs, in¬ 
cluding four centuries. 

In all cricket he collected a 
total of more than 28,000 runs, 
with over 60 centuries. 


Qver the past few years Britain’s 
two outstanding half-milers 
have been Brian Hewson and 
Mike Rawson. But both have 
. won few races this season. 
Hewson was plagued by muscle 
trouble and Rawson, the Euro¬ 
pean 800-metfe champion, has 
been strangely off-form. 

Hewson recovered in time to 
win his place in our Olympic 
team, but Rawson w'as not so 
fortunate. In fact, he is probably 
the unluckiest athlete of the year. 

Six months ago he seemed cer¬ 
tain of a place in the Olympic 
team. To make sure of that place 
he trained twice a day all through 
the Winter and early Summer— 
yet found that the old sparkle 
was missing and that he was trail¬ 
ing behind in races he should 
have won. 

Now that it is too late the 
trouble has been discovered. A 
bad tooth leaked poison into 
Rawson’s system and weakened 
him. 

Now the trouble has been 
eradicated and he may well show 
his previous form. It would be 
ironic if he beat all Britain’s 


Somerset cricket will be the 
poorer for the decision of Colin 
McCool to return to his native 
Australia after a four-year engage¬ 
ment. 

Colin played for New South 
Wales and Queensland and ap¬ 
peared in 14 Test matches for 
Australia before coming to this 
country in 1955, first to play for 
East Lancashire in the Lancashire 
League and to qualify for Somer¬ 
set in 1956. 

Altogether McCool hit more 
than 12,000 runs, took over 600 
wickets and held nearly 300 
catches. 


representatives on their return 
from Rome. ' 

A lthough Brian Hewson is re¬ 
tiring at the end of the season 
the Olympic Games 800 metres 
will not be his last important race. 
Hewson considers that he is run¬ 
ning more strongly than ever, and 
he would like to finish his seven 
years of representing Great Britain 
with a really fast mile. 

Hewson first ran the mile in 
under four minutes when he and 
Chris Chataway were jusr beaten 
by Hungarian Laslo Tabori at 
London’s White City in 1954. 
Two years ago he won the Euro¬ 
pean Games 1,500 metres in a 
best-ever British performance of 
3 minutes 41.1 seconds. 

. Brian may get his chance on 
I4th September, when British 
Commonwealth athletes have a 
match against U.S. athletes at the 
White City. Both sides will be 
made up of athletes fresh from 
their Olympic performances. The 
Commonwealth team will include 
some of the best athletes from 
Australia, Pakistan, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Nigeria, Ghana, and 
the West Indies—almost a repeat 
of the Olympic Games in fact. 


Barry Ardron hopes to follow in 
the footsteps of his father, Wally 
Ardron, who played for Rother¬ 
ham United and Nottingham 
Forest. Now trainer to Doncas¬ 
ter Rovers, Mr. Ardron is making 
sure that his son is really fit with 
a course of weight-training. 


"P^ritain’s least-known European 
champion is probably 22- 
year-old Dave Bickers, of Codden- 
ham, Suffolk, who recently won 
the European 250 c.c. Moto-Cross 
Championship. 

Son of a garage owner, he has 
been “crazy’" on 'motor-cycles 
since he was a boy, and often 
cycled miles tc watch a scramble 
in the neighbourhood. At the age 
of 16 he started to ride a motor- 

GOMBINED TEAM 
OFF TO SOUTH 
AFRICA 

J)uRiNG the next few days eight 
well-known English cricketers 
leave for a short tour of the 
Transvaal, Natal, and Rhodesia. 
Their first match will be against 
Rhodesia at Salisbury, beginning 
17th September, and the tour will 
end with a game against a South 
African XI. in Johannesburg 
during the second week in 
October. 

The eight English players 
selected for the trip are* Freddie 
Trueman, Brian Statham, Ken 
Barrington, Ray Illingworth, GeofJ 
Pullar, Alan Moss, Tom Graveney, 
and Mike Smith. 

Leading the side is Richie 
Benaud, Australia’s captain. The 
rest of this powerful “Common¬ 
wealth ’’ team will be Norman 
O’Neill, Bobby Simpson, and Len 
Madddeks, all of Australia. 


bike at East Anglian scrambles 
and it, was then that he began his 
friendship with Brian Stonebridge, 
one of our finest scramblers. They 
rode together many times and 
became the leading riders in the 
G reeves’ works team. 

Last year it seemed that Brian 
Stonebridge would win the Euro¬ 
pean Moto-Cross title, but bad 
luck robbed him. Then, in 
.October,.Brian was killed in a car 
crash. 

Although terribly upset by the 
death of his great friend and rival, 
Dave Bickers carried on, and 
now he. has become the first 
British rider to win the European 
250 c.c. Moto-Cross Champion¬ 
ship. 

New record for 
the cycling 
thousand 

Randall, a London club 
cyclist, recently became the 
first man to ride 1,000 miles in 
under 24 days. 

Although facing strong winds 
for the first 280 miles of the 
course, he covered the distance in 
2 days 10 hours 19 minutes, beat¬ 
ing the previous record by over 
6j hours. 

Reg Randall, who is only 5 feet 
2 inches, is also the holder of the 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats 
record. 



Father shows the way to keep fit 



CLOSE OF PLAY FOR 
SIMPSON AND McCOOL 
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